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SKETCH OF JOHN CAMM. 

John Camm was the son of Thomas Camm of Hornsea in 
Yorkshire, England, and was born in 1718. He first attended 
the school at Beverley in that county, and at the age of twenty 
he was admitted a student of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was elected to a scholarship and on April 10, 1741-42:, won the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Subsequently, he received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and Doctor of Divinity. 1 Shortly after 
receiving his Bachelor's degree he emigrated to Virginia and in 
1745 he was minister of Newport Parish, Isle of Wight County. 
On September 18, 1749, he took the usual oaths as professor 
of Divinity in William and Mary College, and about the same 
time was elected rector of Yorkhampton parish. ■ The Two Penny 
Act, which he opposed, stirred up strife in the College, and in 
1757 Camm was temporarily turned out of his professorship by 
the Board of Visitors. In 1759 he was appointed, as we have 
seen, agent by the clergy to represent their cause in London, 
where he staid 18 months. In 1763 he obtained an order from 
the Privy Council for a reinstatement in the College to his for- 
mer professorship; and in 1766 owing to the departure of two 
of the professors for England, he had charge of all the youth 
in the College above the Grammar School, teaching Divinity 
and Moral Philosophy, as well as Natural Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics. 

In 1769, Mr. Camm and Mr. Josiah Johnson, master of the 
Grammar School at the College, married, gave up their lodgings 
in the College building, and took up their residence in Williams- 
burg. Thereupon, the visitors threatened to remove them from 
their professorships, but finally compromised by fulminating a de- 
cree that "all professors and masters hereafter to be appointed be 
constantly resident in y e college, and upon the marriage of such 
professors or masters that his professorship be immediately va- 
cated." 

The courtship of Parson Camm is a counterpart of that of 

1 1 do not know from what college he obtained these last degrees. 
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John Alden in New England history, and is one of the choicest 
incidents in the college annals. The romance of his life came to 
him when he had attained the mature age of fifty-one, and in 
the following manner : 

Among Camm's parishoners, baptized by him in his early 
rectorship of Yorkhampton Parish, was Betsy Hansford, a re- 
lation of Hansford, the rebel and martyr of Bacon's day. 2 A 
young friend, who had wooed Miss Betsy without success, per- 
suaded the worthy parson to aid him with his eloquence. He 
called upon her, and among other authorities quoted the Bible, 
which enjoined matrimony as one of the duties of life. His per- 
suasions had no effect, however, and the young lady finally sug- 
gested that, if the parson would go home and look at 2 Samuel 
xii., 7, he might be able to divine the reason for her refusal. Mr. 
Camm went home and "searched the scriptures," when he found 
these significant words staring him in the face : "And Nathan said 
to David, thou art the man." The sequel is told in an item of 
the Virginia Gazette announcing the marriage of Rev. John 
Camm and Miss Betsy Hansford. 3 

In 1771, he became immersed in another excitement touch- 
ing the establishment of a Bishopric in Virginia, which the peo- 
ple at large bitterly opposed. He was unpopular before and his 
conduct now made him more unpopular than ever. Yet de- 
spite his unpopularity he was, on the death of President Hor- 
rocks this year, elected President of the College, and the Bishop 
of London made him his commissary and the Privy Council ap- 
pointed him a member of the Virginia Council. He thus ac- 
quired honors sufficient to satisfy the most ambitious, and a 
salary of 550 pds. sterling, which was probably equal to $10,000 
in present values. 

As might have been expected from his antecedents he was a 
staunch Tory and disapproved the successful attempt of Vir- 

2 A sketch of the Hansford family is given in Virginia Historical 
Collections, XL, 193-201. 

3 I received this anecdote from my predecessor, President Benjamin 

S. Ewell, who received it from President Robert Saunders, v/host father, 
Robert Saunders, knew Dr. Camm. 
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ginia to set up independent of Great Britain. And when the Tory 
element in the Faculty of the College lost power by the departure 
of Professors Henley and Gwatkins, who, disgusted with "re- 
bellious colonists and disorderly collegians," (Gwatkins' words) 
sailed off in 1775 to England in company with Lady Dun- 
more, he was left isolated and without power. At a meeting 
of the Faculty on November 29, 1776, after the Declaration of 
Independence, a motion was made to drop the King's name in 
all commissions to surveyors. True to his principles, Mr. Camm 
opposed it, and when the resolution was adopted he entered upon 
the Faculty minutes an emphatic protest. The patriot Board 
of Visitors could not stand this and removed him in the spring 
of 1777 ; and a new regime began at the College with the election 
of James Madison as president, afterwards first bishop of Vir- 
ginia (cousin of the great President of the United States of 
that name). Mr. Camm did not live long afterwards. He died 
at the Hansford homestead at the half way house six miles from 
Williamsburg in the year 1779, leaving five children — three sons 
and two daughters, who are numerously and worthily represented 
to-day in Virginia and the South. 

Mr. Camm had a large Library and used a book-plate — a 
copy of which has been furnished me and is described as fol- 
lows : Or a cross engrailed gu, in the first quarter a crescent of 
the last. Crest : A cross gu charged with a crescent or. Motto : 
Discite justitiam moniti, with "John Camm" at bottom.* 

4 For an account of the Camm family see Quarterly, IV*.. 61, 275. 
Most of the facts in the sketch above were derived from William Stevens 
Perry, Papers Relating to the Church in Virginia, and from tht Faculty 
Book of the College. 



